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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


Catastrophe 

In response to Michael Roberts’ article 
on climate change, I think there are 
a number of points that people have 
not yet accepted about the state of the 
climate (‘The cause, not the solution’, 
October 18). 

Despite the attention that the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change gets when it issues its reports, 
the body itself is conservative in its 
assessments. It ignores a lot of data that 
has been emerging, sticking to highly 
peer-reviewed and widely accepted 
material in order to give itself the 
strongest possible cover against flak 
from denialists. It is also a political 
body, whose output has to be approved 
by national representatives in the 
United Nations, and is still subject to 
all the same restraints in terms of not 
appearing to run against the market. It 
has tailored its assessments since its 
inception in 1988 to make it appear 
friendly to business, and friendly to 
market-based solutions. Scientists that 
have investigated earlier predictions 
by the IPCC show that they have 
underestimated many of the trends that 
we are seeing today. 

One example of this is in the rate of 
the loss of ice in the Arctic. Originally, 
it was thought that we would have to 
wait until way into the second half 
of the 21st century until we saw an 
ice-free summer in the Arctic circle. 
However, the Arctic has lost about four 
million square kilometres of ice - when 
measured at its lowest extent at the end 
of the summer thaw - between 1980 
and today, and in terms of the volume 
of ice the situation is even worse, with 
practically all thick multi-year ice 
having disappeared, except for a very 
small area in northern Canada and 
Greenland. The ice in the Arctic is now 
extremely thin and ‘slushy’ and more 
easily broken up by waves and winds. 
An ice-free Arctic in the summer could 
be a matter of years away, and almost 
certain by 2030. 

The IPCC has in the past talked 
about the risk of ‘non-linear’ feedbacks 
in the climate system if temperatures 
are allowed to rise beyond the rather 
artificial 1.5-2°C guard rail. These 
include things such as albedo loss 
in the Arctic, permafrost thaw, bum- 
off of vegetation in tropical latitudes, 
and increased microbe activity 
in soils releasing carbon through 
decomposition. The first of these 
involves sea-ice melting, exposing 
large areas of dark ocean which 
absorbs about 80% of solar heat instead 
of reflecting it back into space. This 
feedback has been largely to blame for 
this process of ‘Arctic amplification’, 
where heating has been concentrated 
strongly in high northern latitudes. 

The concentration of heat in the 
far north has already led to serious 
weakening in the jet-stream, which 
is kept in place by the differential in 
southern and northern temperatures, 
and keeps weather predictable and 
stable in the northern hemisphere. Air 
is now flowing much more slowly and 
the pattern has become wavy, with 
deep troughs extending far into the 
south, periodically bringing prolonged 
very cold snaps, as we experienced 
in March and April this year, as well 
as also pushing bursts of very warm 
southern air into the arctic in the 
opposite direction. It also has meant 
weather patterns becoming stuck, with 
heat waves lasting much longer. 

As is well pointed out in Michael’s 
piece, the IPCC has stated that 
greenhouse gas emissions have to be 
reduced by 45% globally , within the 
next 10 years, to even have a chance 
of hitting the 1.5° threshold. However, 


most climate scientists know that it is 
next to impossible to keep temperatures 
below this level. Even if all greenhouse 
gas emissions were ended immediately, 
the Earth will continue to warm, 
because CO, in the atmosphere takes 
about 10 years to reach its full effect 
in the atmosphere. Most of it is first 
sequestered in the ocean, causing the 
crisis of oceanic acidification, and 
creating a large amount of lag, meaning 
we have not yet felt the full effect of the 
400 or so gigatonnes of CO, equivalent 
emitted since 2008. 

The IPCC has also played with 
the numbers, by using the 1850-1900 
temperatures as the baseline, where 
the world had already experienced 
about 0.3°C of temperature rise by this 
point. In the Paris Climate Agreement 
the only means of cooking the books 
to make it seem as though the pledges 
have been kept to keep temperatures 
from rising by 2°C is by relying on so- 
called geo-engineering techniques like 
pulling carbon out of the atmosphere. 
As Michael pointed out, the pledges 
themselves, even if they were kept, 
would not even keep temperatures 
within 3°C. 

Daniel Harvey 
email 

Incoherent 

Eddie Ford’s reporting of the October 20 
demo and the Brexit debate in general 
seemed to be moving away from your 
allegedly neutralist/abstentionist, 
‘working class independence’ position 
towards support for a hard Brexit of 
the kind favoured by the Communist 
Party of Britain /Morning Star 
(‘Establishment fights back’, October 
25). 

By describing what he calls ‘Brino’ 
(‘Brexit in name only’) as “the worst 
of all worlds”, he implies that what is 
popularly described as the ‘Norway’ 
option (ie, soft Brexit) is worse than 
the hard ‘Canada’ option or the very 
hard ‘No deal’ favoured by Jacob Rees- 
Mogg, etc. 

He contemptuously described the 
People’s Vote march as “essentially a 
gathering of liberals - a demonstration 
in defence of the status quo”. It is, 
to say the least, interesting that The 
Socialist, whose avowed stance is 
for a “socialist Brexit”, took a much 
more sympathetic view of the mass of 
participants on the march, as opposed 
to what they rightly call “the capitalist 
politicians who headed it”, pointing out 
that “some were marching to show their 
internationalism and opposition to the 
‘Little Englander’ Tory hard Brexiteers, 
others because of worries about job 
losses and economic dislocation”. 

Whilst I regard the SP’s belief in 
the possibility of a “socialist Brexit” as 
delusional, they are correct in saying 
that “No Brexit negotiated by the Tories 
will be in the interests of the majority” 
- a much clearer stance than that taken 
in recent Weekly Worker articles, whose 
fire has been entirely concentrated 
on ‘left remainers’. Given the current 
miniscule size of the Marxist left in 
the UK and the sharp decline in the 
number of trade unionists in recent 
decades, any very large demonstration 
in London (with the possible exception 
of the TUC-sponsored March for 
the Alternative in 2011) is bound to 
include many people who you might 
sarcastically choose to characterise as 
“liberals”, but, significantly, you did 
not choose to dismiss the February 
2003 demo against the Iraq war, or 
more recent large demos in defence of 
the NHS, in this way. 

I would also like to point out that the 
speaking tour promoted by the AWL 
was entitled ‘The left against Brexit’, 
not ‘The left for Europe’, as comrade 
Ford carelessly claimed - this is not 
nit-picking, since the actual title had a 
clearer, more activist focus that did not 
imply either uncritical support for the 
EU or nebulous visions of‘Europe’. His 


assertion that “there is nothing leftwing 
about Another Europe is Possible” 
is outrageous. As somebody who 
marched with their bloc on October 
20, I would point out that the group 
were carrying red flags, not EU flags, 
chanted pro-migrant slogans, as well 
as anti-Blair and anti-Clegg slogans, at 
various times sang the Internationale, 
the Red Flag and Bandiera Rossa and, 
because many of them were wearing 
‘Love Corbyn, hate Brexit’ T-shirts, got 
quite a lot of anti-Corbyn abuse from 
Lib Dems (and/or Blairites). 

I would add that the Europe for 
the Many conference on October 26- 
27, organised by Another Europe is 
Possible, was predominantly “leftwing” 
in terms of both speakers and attendees - 
most of those I spoke to were Corbynite 
members of the Labour Party, and there 
were some interventions from the floor 
by members of Left Unity and Socialist 
Resistance. 

Doubtless, what seems to be an 
obsessive emphasis on George Soros in 
recent Weekly Worker articles on Brexit 
is not intended as an endorsement of 
Ian Donovan’s more bizarre theories, 
but surely you are aware how central 
Soros has become to the rhetoric of 
Viktor Orban and Matteo Salvini, and 
indeed to the actions of the Trumpite 
US terrorist bomber? A number of 
other wealthy businessmen have 
subsidised various ‘remain’ campaigns, 
and the sources of ‘leave’ finances are 
even murkier - Arron Banks’s funding 
of Trade Unionists against the EU is 
merely the tip of the iceberg - so a little 
sense of perspective is in order here if 
you wish to keep your distance from 
the conspiracy theories of far-right 
Brexiteers. 

Finally, your continuing use of 
the front-page strapline, “Towards a 
Communist Party of the European 
Union”, seems to contradict your 
current position on Brexit - I can’t be 
the only reader puzzled by this apparent 
lack of coherence. 

Toby Abse 
London 

Don’t boycott 

When an estimated 600,000 march 
for a People’s Vote, then something 
significant is happening. Add to this the 
equal pay strike by women in Glasgow 
and we can see a serious crisis brewing 
up. Divisions at the top and people on 
the streets are a significant combination. 

Previous I have highlighted three 
democratic demands: 

• For a democratic exit. 

• For a ratification referendum. 

• For a democratic England in a democratic 
Europe. 

There is a sharp distinction between 
‘democratic exit’ and ‘remain’ (and ‘left 
remain’). Even an idiot can recognise 
that. There is also a clear difference 
between a ratification referendum and a 
second/repeat referendum. The fonner 
says, ‘Do you support or reject the Tory 
deal?’ The latter says for a second time. 
‘Do you want to remain in the EU?’ 

A democratic exit means carrying 
out the democratic mandate from 2016, 
when Scotland and Northern Ireland 
voted to remain and England and Wales 
voted to leave. This has been called the 
Demnark-Greenland option. The Tories 
never had any intention of respecting 
the democratic mandates given by the 
people of England, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. 

English chauvinists do not recognise 
‘Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales’ 
as having any political meaning. The 
Tories recognise their chums in the 
Democratic Unionist Party, helping 
them to steal the referendum result 
with the slogan, “Brexit means Brexit”. 
It means whatever they want. May is 
now desperately trying to construct a 
deal which satisfies big business and 
the City of London and keeps the Tory 
Party from destroying itself. 

For May and the Tories it is a ‘deal’ 


or ‘no deal’. If ‘no deal’, then she has 
failed and must hand over the keys of 
Downing Street. That will surely mean 
a new Tory leader and the demand 
for a general election would become 
unstoppable. If the Tories then refused 
a general election the working class 
would surely take to the streets. 

If May comes up with any deal, 
then there will be a ratification process. 
Labour and the CPGB have placed 
their trust in parliament to decide. 
No democrat would trust this rotten 
parliament. On democratic grounds the 
people have the right to scrutinise the 
Tory deal and ‘recall’ the government. 
Any deal with the EU must be made 
accountable to the people - the vast 
majority being working class people. 

The Labour leadership thinks 
parliament will block the deal and thus 
force May out or a general election. 
But who might back May’s deal and 
sabotage Corbyn? The answer is 
surely some Labour MPs who were 
on the march. In the Evening Standard 
(October 23) Anne McElvoy says, “the 
opposition, rather than the government, 
will decide the endgame of Brexit 
negotiations”. 

She explains: “A sizeable number 
of Labour MPs regard Brexit as too 
important to be left to the mercies of 
a leadership (ie, Corbyn) whose only 
interest in negotiations is as a tactical 
tool to bring about a quick general 
election”. Hence the Tories are counting 
on securing enough Labour support to 
get the deal through parliament. 

If the Tory deal gets through the 
Commons, then it is goodbye to a 
Corbyn government for a few more 
years. May will be declared a hero who 
saved the country. Surely Labour MPs 
would not betray their leader? Downing 
Street would only need about 20 or 30 
Labour traitors who would ‘save jobs’ 
as an act of patriotic duty, and torpedo 
Corbyn at the same time. 

The Israeli embassy could not have 
come up with a better plot than that. 
McElvoy reports that “Camp Corbyn 
is starting to realise it cannot rely on 
MPs it has treated with disdain to vote 
down any imaginable deal”. It is naive 
for the CPGB to support parliamentary 
ratification against the right of the 
people to decide. This is why a 
ratification referendum is the people’s 
democratic backstop. 

The Tory government and the Brexit 
gang have ruled it out. Labour has not 
ruled it out, but has kicked it into the 
long grass with much vacillation and 
confusion. Labour is calling instead 
for a general election. This is not going 
to happen unless May is overthrown, 
either by Tory MPs and the DUP, or the 
Commons, or by defeat in a ratification 
referendum. 

If May gets a deal she is safe from the 
Tories until the deal is put to parliament. 
If it gets through parliament, she will 
likely make it to the next scheduled 
general election. Hence there are three 
hurdles for May’s survival. The first 
depends on the Tories and DUP, the 
second on rightwing Labour MPs and 
the third depends on the people, the 
majority of whom are working class. A 
ratification referendum will not reverse 
the 2016 result, but it could be the best 
or last chance to defeat May. 

Steve Freeman 
email 

Exchange-value 

John Bridge says in response to Moshe 
Machover, “According to Moshe, Marx 
is of the view that value - ie, exchange- 
value, as opposed to use-value - exists 
‘under any form of social organisation’” 
(Letters, October 25). 

But this starts from a fundamental 
error: equating exchange value with 
value. But these are two entirely separate 
categories and concepts, as Marx sets 
out in his letter to Kugelmann, as well 
as in Capital Vol 1 and in more detail 
in Theories of surplus value. Indeed, 


as he says, it is impossible to have the 
concept of exchange-value, and from 
there money, or prices, unless first you 
have value! 

Value is labour and, as labour is 
undertaken in all forms of society, there 
is value in all modes of production. 
And Marx says so, in his letter to 
Kugelmann, in explaining the law of 
value. Marx makes the same point 
in Capital Vol 1, in setting out the 
example of Robinson Crusoe, whose 
labour only interacts with nature. Marx 
illustrates what value is in that example 
by the fact that Crusoe is led to measure 
the amount of time (how much labour¬ 
time) it takes him to produce various 
things he requires. This, Marx says, 
tells us all we need to know about 
value: 

“All the relations between Robinson 
and the objects that form this wealth 
of his own creation are here so simple 
and clear as to be intelligible without 
exertion ... And yet those relations 
contain all that is essential to the 
determination of value.” 

But Crusoe does not produce 
commodities. He exchanges with no- 
one and so his products, whilst having 
individual value, as well as use-value, 
are not exchange-values. They are 
subject to the law of value, for the 
reason that Marx describes in his letter 
to Kugelmann: ie, as representatives 
of his social labour-time, a social- 
labour-time that is limited. A decision 
to have more of one use-value is 
simultaneously a decision to have less 
of some other use-value that could have 
been produced by that labour-time. 

And this is the fundamental basis 
upon which individual values of 
products become transformed, as a 
result of trade, into the exchange values 
of commodities. It is precisely because 
products, produced in any mode of 
production, are embodiments of social 
labour, that the quantity of social labour 
embodied in these different products 
can even begin to be brought into 
comparison one with another, as a result 
of trade, so that the value of a product 
becomes expressed, for the first time 
in history, as an exchange-value - the 
quantity of some other use-value that 
can be obtained in exchange for it. 

It is exchange-value, not value 
itself, which is specific to commodity 
production. As Engels put it, “As 
long ago as 1844 I stated that the 
above-mentioned balancing of useful 
effects and expenditure of labour 
on making decisions concerning 
production was all that would be 
left, in a communist society, of the 
politico-economic concept of value 
( Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbucher 
p95). The scientific justification for this 
statement, however, as can be seen, was 
made possible only by Marx’s Capital' 
(Anti-Diihring, chapter 26). 

AndMarxhimselfwrites: “Secondly, 
after the abolition of the capitalist mode 
of production, but still retaining social 
production, the determination of value 
continues to prevail, in the sense that 
the regulation of labour-time and the 
distribution of social labour among the 
various production groups - ultimately 
the book-keeping encompassing all 
this - become more essential than ever” 
(Capital Vol 3, chapter 49). 

Value is labour, and wherever free 
labour is perfonned in the production of 
use values it produces value. That value 
initially takes the fonn of a product, 
or a labour service, with an individual 
value, determined by the specific 
labour used for its production. As 
these products begin to be exchanged 
- at first irregularly, usually as part of 
ceremonies, between communities, 
and then more regularly as trade - so 
the individual values of those products 
take the form of social or market 
values, determined by the amount of 
average social labour-time required for 
their production, as determined by the 
production of those products by a range 
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of producers. These market values are 
still initially values: ie, measured by 
the amount of labour-time required for 
production. 

It is only as a result of regularised 
trade of these products that these 
market values - the amount of average 
social labour required for production - 
becomes the basis for determining an 
objective basis for the rate of exchange 
of one commodity for another, which 
Marx describes in Capital Vol 1, chapter 
3, as the stage of the relative form 
of value. That is an exchange value, 
where each commodity is measured by 
the rate at which it exchanges for every 
other individual commodity. 

As trade progresses, and some 
commodities are traded more regularly 
than others, these regularly traded 
commodities become the way that the 
exchange-value of other commodities 
- or what Marx calls the equivalent 
form of value - are measured, until 
one of these is singled out to represent 
all commodities as the measure 
of exchange-value: the universal 
equivalent form, or money commodity. 
Arthur Bough 
email 

Confused 

Andrew Northall makes some 
useful and correct points when he 
demonstrates the confusion and 
contradictions in the descriptions 
Jack Conrad makes of the huge leaps 
in human development within the 
Soviet Union up to 1961 (Letters, 
October 25). That is, the period of 
Stalin’s leadership and just beyond, 
which Conrad says was a period 
of “counterrevolution within the 
revolution”. 

Even Trotsky, in Revolution 
betrayed, was forced to acknowledge 
the enormous successes achieved 
by the Bolshevik Party-led USSR 
by 1936 - but solely to avoid losing 
credibility, as he renewed his endless 
predictions of the inevitable ‘collapse’ 
of its ‘bureaucratic’ leadership. Such 
enonnous successes were not supposed 
to be achievable, according to his 
previous 1923 New Course predictions 
of ‘doom’, and so some concessions to 
reality were needed. 

Even today, some Trotskyists 
will make similar concessions; on 
China, for example, by feigning to 
concede that it remains a workers’ 
state, whilst spreading defeatism and 
demoralisation with their endless 
predictions of “disaster” due to its 
alleged “bureaucratic degeneracy” or 
“deformity”. 

Unfortunately, Northall does 
not take up the biggest argument 
against all the “Stalin’s regime was 
counterrevolutionary” claims - that of 
the gigantic world-significant change 
in 1989-91, when there really was a 
counterrevolution (or, more accurately 
speaking, a liquidation of the still 
viable Soviet Union), which would 
have been of no import if the USSR 
had been some fonn of capitalism. 
He leaves out how and why things 
had gone so disastrously wrong in the 
Soviet Union. He also fails to point out 
that the endless circular debates on the 
nature of the Soviet Union within the 
pages of the Weekly Worker never gets 
to the point of explaining why any of 
this is of relevance to the working class 
today in terms of understanding current 
domestic and world developments, and 
the measures needed to end capitalism 
and build, and defend, a new society 
based on socialist relations. 

He gets it hopelessly wrong when 
he lauds Lars T Lih’s supposedly 
“pioneering” series of articles 
published in the Weekly Worker last 
year, which allegedly “proved beyond 
any reasonable doubt” that Lenin’s 
famous April theses (1917) were just 
a continuation of Lenin and Bolshevik 
revolutionary theory to date and 
that the then Stalin-Kamenev local 
leadership of the Bolshevik Party 
(before Lenin arrived in Petrograd) was 
completely in line with that thinking. 


Far from it: Lih’s work is a confused 
muddle, built on sophistry, innuendo 
and obfuscation that completely fails 
to understand Lenin’s April theses 
battle for understanding against the 
Bolshevik leadership over the nature 
of the February revolution, and the 
tactical responses the proletarian party 
then needed to take. 

Whilst correctly arguing against 
the Trotskyist claim that, in making 
his theses, Lenin had been won over 
by Trotsky’s “permanent revolution” 
gibberish and had ditched old Bolshevik 
“stagism”, Lih goes too far in the other 
direction in his assertion that there was 
little difference between Lenin and the 
Moscow Bolsheviks. 

Although, in general, the Bolshevik 
theory (developed and elaborated from 
1905’s revolutionary upheaval) - that a 
revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry would 
be needed to push forwards and 
complete the bourgeois revolution - 
was correct, the context of Russia’s 
bourgeois revolution in February 1917 
was one of a rapid intensification of the 
capitalist contradictions resulting from 
the inter-imperialist world war, on top 
of the rapid economic development, 
which had taken place since 1905. This 
meant that things turned out differently 
and unexpectedly: specifically in 
that the revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship had already come into 
existence in the February events, 
simultaneously with and alongside 
the bourgeoisie removing the tsar and 
taking over the state, resulting in what 
Lenin described as a “dual power” - a 
new phenomenon. 

This meant the old Bolshevik theory 
had been made obsolete by a newly 
emerging reality. 

The “old Bolsheviks” had failed 
to appreciate that the revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship had already 
been realised in the fonn of the soviets 
of workers’, soldiers’ and peasants’ 
deputies. But, though having arisen, 
its overwhelmingly petty-bourgeois 
constituency (the peasant majority 
in Russia) had immediately started 
to cede its power to the provisional 
government of the big bourgeoisie and 
landowners. 

Lenin’s forceful arguments, 
sustained over a period of two weeks 
against this “old Bolshevik” shortfall in 
understanding, were necessary because 
their attachment to a now out-of-date 
theory was leading them to make 
dangerous strategic errors. 

Their tactic was to break the 
soviets away from the provisional 
bourgeois government, who were 
for the continuation of Russia’s 
involvement in the inter-imperialist 
war, by provisionally supporting it, 
but making demands for peace, which 
they said would expose the government 
when it failed to act on them. They 
mistakenly saw this as the route 
towards establishing a revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship, which they 
were anticipating at some point in the 
future. This dangerously spread pacifist 
illusions and inadvertently backed 
up the petty-bourgeois “defencist” 
position of participating in the war to 
“defend the revolution”, as Stalin later 
admitted in Trotskyism or Leninism? 
(1924). 

For Lenin, the task was now to 
split the proletarian, semi-proletarian 
and poor peasants in the soviets away 
from such conciliatory petty-bourgeois 
influences by advocating steps towards 
socialism. These steps were not 
aimed at realising the revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship in full, but to 
prepare the revolutionary masses for 
the socialist revolution, which could 
take place once the majority had 
become convinced of its necessity. This 
materialist perspective, recognising 
that it was not possible to leap past the 
peasantry, rescued Marx’s and Engels’ 
permanent, or uninterrupted, revolution 
from Trotsky’s subjective-idealist 
nonsense. 

Nowhere in any of Lih’s lengthy 


articles does he explain Lenin’s position 
that the revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship had already been realised 
by February; and so, when he speaks 
of “agreement” between Lenin and the 
“old Bolsheviks” over the need for a 
“worker-peasant vlasC (the Russian 
word for ‘power’ to which he attributes 
some supposedly different import 
to the English in an effort to give his 
‘theory’ greater import), he is taking 
the old Bolshevik’s line and attempting 
to present it as Lenin’s as well. The 
workers and peasants had already 
taken power, albeit in an embryonic 
form. Northall does manage to say this 
at least. 

Lih’s confusion is compounded 
by his failure to describe the state in 
Marxist terms as a class dictatorship. 
In fact, he only ever uses the term 
‘dictatorship’ when quoting others. He 
does not recognise it. And so all his 
talk of “worker-peasant vlast” becomes 
meaningless. He does not even explain 
the necessity of revolution. Instead, 
he attempts to resurrect Kautsky’s 
notions of “pure democracy”. But the 
revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of February 1917 was not the same 
as the proletarian dictatorship of 
October. History had moved on. A new, 
socialist, revolution had taken place. 
The workers were now in power, led 
by the Bolsheviks, and in alliance with 
the poor peasantry. 

Northall extols the virtues of the 
1961 CPSU programme, as “it’s the 
reassertion of the leading role of the 
Communist Party and ultimately to 
the democratic communist vision 
and strategy set out in the 1961 
CPSU programme” after the death of 
Stalin, but says nothing of the huge 
philosophical difficulties that the party 
leadership had already got themselves 
into by then, under Stalin. 

Stalin’s post-war revisionist 
illusions in the impossibility of 
further expansion for imperialism 
and, from this, its containability 
by ‘peace struggle’, which led CPs 
throughout the world into the notion 
of a ‘peaceful road to socialism’ 
and Moscow into delusions of a 
permanent peaceful coexistence with 
the ‘good’ imperialist powers (rather 
than peaceful coexistence being 
an historically temporary tactic to 
achieve some breathing space for the 
USSR) had gone so far that, by 1947, 
Harry Pollitt, Moscow’s approved 
leader of the British Communist Party, 
was arguing that “it is possible to see 
how the people will move towards 
socialism without further revolution, 
without the dictatorship of the 
proletariat”. 

Phil Waincliffe 
EPSR supporter, Leeds 




London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 4, 5pm: Seminar: ‘Storming the fortress - the 
November revolution and the German left’. Speaker: Ben Lewis. 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday November 6,6.30pm: Series of talks on social and biological 
anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 
Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC 1. This meeting: ‘Two 
songs for a red girl: music and language in eastern Amazonia’. Speaker: 
Guilherme Heurich. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

No to demolition 

Saturday November 3,12 noon: Protest, City Hall, Queen’s Walk, 
London SE1. 

Organised by Homes for All, Save Cressingham, Radical Housing 
Network and Defend Council Housing: 
www.defendcouncilhousing.org.uk/dch. 

Save our libraries and museums 

Saturday November 3,11am: National demonstration. Assemble 
outside British Library, Euston Road, London NW1 for march to 
parliament. Reverse the cuts and defend our culture. Supported by 
Unison, Unite and PCS. 

Organised by Unison: www.unison.org.uk. 

Keep the guard on the train 

Public meetings 

Leeds, Tuesday November 6,6pm: 

Park Plaza, City Square, Boar Lane, Leeds LSI. 

Newcastle, Thursday November 8,6pm: 

Royal Station Hotel, Neville Street, Newcastle Upon Tyne NE1. 
Sheffield, Thursday November 8, 6pm: 

Showroom Cinema, 15 Paternoster Row, Sheffield SI. 

Manchester, Thursday November 15,6pm: 

The Mechanics Institute, 103 Princes Street, Manchester Ml. 
Liverpool, Thursday November 29, 6pm: 

Britannia Adelphi Hotel, Ranelagh Place, Liverpool L3. 

Organised by RMT: www.nnt.org.uk/home. 

Socialism 2018 

Saturday November 10 and Sunday November 11: Socialist Party 
school, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, Bloomsbury, London 
WC1. Organised by Socialist Party in England and Wales: 
www.socialism2018.net 

Enough is enough 

Tuesday November 20, 5.30pm: March for education. Assemble 
Westminster Cathedral, Ashley Place, London SW1. March to 
department for education, followed by rally, 9-23 Emmanuel Centre, 
Marsham Street, London SW1. 

Organised by National Education Union: https://neu.org.uk. 

Capitalism’s greatest crisis? 

Wednesday November 21, 7 pm: Meeting, first floor, Wellington pub, 
37 Bennetts Hill, Birmingham B2. ‘Austerity, militarism, creeping 
fascism, and climate catastrophe: is this capitalism’s greatest crisis?’ 
Speaker: Neil Faulkner. 

Organised by Birmingham Socialist Discussion Group: 
ser 14@btintemet.com. 

Fighting austerity 

Saturday November 24,10am to 4pm: Conference, Swarthmore 
Education Centre, 2-7 Woodhouse Square, Leeds LS3. 

Organised by Leeds TUC: https://leedstuc.wordpress.com. 

Britain is Broken 

Wednesday November 28, 7pm: Launch conference, London Irish 
centre, 50-52 Camden Square, London NW1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly Against Austerity: 
www.facebook.com/events/1451954454938495. 


Soviet toady 

There is a small error in my piece on 
Michael Bettaney, which originated 
with me (‘Tinker, tailor, soldier, 
Marxist’ October 25). I quote Michael 
from a letter that appeared in The 
Leninist (March 18 1988) as stating: 
“I would probably be regarded as a 
‘centrist today’...” This should have 
read: “I would probably be regarded 
as a ‘centrist toady’...” ‘Toady’, in 
this instance, meaning sycophantic 
or obsequious towards the Soviet 
Union. 

Talking of toadies, I saw my 
local Communist Party of Britain 
supporter on Saturday (very much 
a one-man band), who tersely asked 
me if I hadn’t got anything better to 
do than write articles about “really 
dodgy characters” such as Bettaney. 
Given that my usually amiable CPB 
friend still gets incredibly misty-eyed 
over the industrial ‘wonders’ of the 
Soviet Union, there is a certain irony 
in his wanting to line up with the 
establishment. But, then, at least it’s 
‘our’ British establishment. 

And, no, I haven’t got anything 
better to do, comrade. 

Lawrence Parker 
London 


The long 1960s 

Thursday November 29, 6.30: Discussion, Marchmont Community 
Centre, Marchmont Street, London WC 1. ‘Revolution and 
counterrevolution in Iran’. Speaker: Torab Saleth. 

Organised by Social Histories of Revolution: 
https://socialhistories.wordpress.com. 

Latin America 2018 

Saturday December 1,10am to 6.30pm (registration 9.15am): 

Conference, Congress House, 23-28 Great Russell Street, London 
WC1. Speakers include: Tariq Ali, Christine Blower (NEU), Victoria 
Brittain, Chris Williamson MP, Jon Lansman (Momentum), Lindsey 
German (Stop the War Coalition), Kate Hudson (CND), plus guests 
from Latin America. 

Organised by Latin America Conference: 
www.latinamericaconference.co.uk. 

Economics of Brexit 

Tuesday December 4, 7pm: Meeting, committee rooms 3-4, Council 
House, Victoria Square, Birmingham Bl. Speaker: Michael Roberts. 
Organised by Birmingham Socialist Discussion Group: 
serl4@btintemet.com. 

Build Stop the War 

Wednesday December 5, 7pm: Christmas fundraiser dinner, Urfa 
Ocakbasi Restaurant, 85 Stoke Newington Road, London N16. Special 
guest: Brian Eno. Tickets: £25-£40 - order at 020-7561 4830. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Fight back through a united front 

Brazilian comrade Roberto della Santa gives us his assessment of a president who has declared that the 
military dictatorship ‘did not go far enough’ 



Workers Party brought about present disaster 


“Pessimism of the intellect, 
optimism of the will” - Antonio 
Gramsci 

e is not a populist. He is not 
merely an authoritarian either. 
Jair Messias Bolsonaro, winner 
of the presidential elections in one of 
the largest countries on the planet, 
is a professional politician whose 
programme and/or ideology Leon 
Trotsky or Antonio Gramsci would 
not hesitate to call fascist. 

So, obviously, Bolsonaro is not 
some tropical, South American 
version of Donald Trump. That 
would be the understatement of 
the millennium. After his election 
Trump at least claimed he wanted 
to tackle epic polarisation in the 
name of national reunification. But 
with Bolsonaro it was the opposite. 
He invoked the “power of god” and 
the “great army” - in this case, his 
followers - and once more turned his 
wrath against “socialism”, of which, 
in reality, there is very little sign. 

The actual voting figures for the 
second round of the election, taking 
into account the 9% blank votes 
and 21% abstentions, revealed 38% 
support for the Social Liberal Party 
(PSL) of Bolsonaro and former 
general Hamilton Mourao, and 32% 
for Fernando Haddad and Manuela 
D’Avila - the candidates of the 
‘reformism without reforms’ of the 
former Frente Brasil Popular. In other 
words, almost one-third of voters 
declined to choose between the PSL- 
led coalition and the front headed by 
the Workers Party (PT). But these 
figures were hardly examined in 
the Brazilian media, where there 
has been next to no coverage of the 
clear examples of electoral fraud, the 
terroristic political climate and even 
less the wave of grassroots, rank-and- 
file campaigning, which went way 
beyond social media and took over 
the streets towards the end. 

The “heirs” and “legacies” of 
global neoliberalism - in the words 
of Laurence Cox and Alf Gunvald 
Nilsen - present themselves as an 
aggressive social movement “from 
above” all over the world. 1 Its aim is 
to promote a broad social adjustment 
capable of connecting business needs, 
in the context of an organic crisis 
of accumulation, to the demands of 
reproduction of the political order, in 
view of its crisis of legitimacy. The 
politics of austerity go far beyond 
any national barrier and tend to form 
what the classic social democrat, 
Bemie Sanders, classified as an 
“authoritarian axis” around the globe 
- Trumpism in the US, Erdogan in 
Turkey, the horrifying Duterte regime 
in the Philippines and the old-new 
Bolsonaro troopers in the land of 
the traditional family and Christian 
conviviality. 

But how did this come about, you 
may wonder. Well, deciphering Brazil 
is not an easy task. The emergence of 
what some have labelled “modem 
reactionism” is the most salient 
phenomenon of recent Brazilian 
politics. All the press acclaimed it 
as the appearance of a virtuous force 
aiming to moralise the country’s 
affairs, end corruption and establish 
a new political balance. While 
the new right currents are nothing 
like a homogeneous or unified 
tendency, unlike previously they 
have generated a strong popular 
appeal. However, they did not arise 
out of the blue. The convergence of 
political neo-conservatism, economic 
neoliberalism and religious neo- 
fundamentalism have come together 


to create a military-style neo-fascism. 

Origins 

Bolsonaro has in fact been a 
congressman for 28 years. He was 
promoted as an ‘outsider’ who 
champions ‘progress’ and ‘order’, 
in opposition to the huge crises that 
have swamped Brazil’s main political 
parties over recent years. 

But in reality he is an elitist, racist, 
misogynist, homophobic bigot, who 
does not care at all about things like 
the ‘rule of law’ or ‘human rights’. 
According to Bolsonaro, the torturers, 
oppressors and murderers of Brazil’s 
former military dictatorship, with 
their ‘Love it or leave it’ slogan, did 
not go far enough. They “should have 
killed 30,000 more,” he claimed two 
decades ago, while serving his third 
term in parliament. 

The truth is that nobody would 
have paid any attention to his eccentric 
world view that long ago. The last 
period has seen a debate, especially 
amongst academia, about what would 
become of the ‘new right’. Following 
the political defeat of the 2013 radical 
upsurge known as the ‘June Days’, 
Guilherme Boulos, presidential 
candidate for the Socialism and 
Liberty Party (PSOL), talked about 
the emergence of a “conservative 
wave” - a mass, militant, rightwing 
social movement, which started to 
gather support at rallies in 2015-16. It 
was a revolt, so to speak, in favour of 
the current order. 

One of the most well-known 
political analysts of the Brazilian 
scene in the English-speaking world 
is the Anglo-Irish historian, Perry 
Anderson. Anderson now preaches 
“uncompromising realism” and 
explains: “uncompromising in both 
senses: refusing any accommodation 
with the ruling system; and rejecting 
every piety and euphemism that 
would understate its true power”. 2 
But he would have difficulty with 
someone like Bolsonaro, who 
seems unable to articulate anything 
approaching a clear political line. The 
leaders of the new right wing have no 
literacy whatsoever. 

There has been no shortage of 
resources for projects and institutions 
to defend ‘market values’ (usually 
confused with those of the stock 
market) in Brazil. They have not been 


very sophisticated, or theoretically 
consistent. Liberal think tanks made 
up of ‘intellectuals of reaction’ were 
created in the 1980s to promote the 
values of the free market, while the 
mainstream press opened its pages 
to more and more traditionalist and 
conservative columnists. In parallel 
with this, Christian fundamentalists 
fought a battle in defence of a 
worldview that it considered 
threatened by a united front of 
communists, feminists and ‘gayzists’. 
If you think you know what cultural 
backwardness really is, you better 
think again. 

Resistance 

But what about the resistance? In fact 
this has been a war with only one 
army. People of my age lived through 
serious battles in the 1980s and major 
retreats in the 90s, but the reality we 
face today was not foreseeable then. 
Brazil seemed to have been moving 
toward forms that encouraged 
people’s participation - the dictatorial 
past was strongly rejected as a matter 
of common sense and many believed 
that the forward march of political and 
social rights, beginning with welfare 
and pro-labour reforms, would be 
continuous and uninterrupted. 

Nevertheless, looking back from 
where we stand now, we can see that 
the passionate activism of the 1980s 
was not expressed as any kind of new 
or comprehensive Weltanschauung. 
The class-based economic and trade 
unionist campaigns that characterised 
this activism did not result in a new 
working class culture. As a result, the 
gains that were made were in danger 
of being quickly swept away, and in 
the end that is what happened. 

Intellectuals retreated from class 
politics, trade unionists became 
by the day more and more distant 
from class struggle, the radical left 
- including socialists who remained 
attached to something resembling 
the old-fashioned revolutionary 
praxis of Rosa Luxemburg and 
Vladimir Lenin - was pulled towards 
conservative parliamentarism. A new 
way of life was affirmed - one in 
which competition and individualism 
became the prevailing values. Social 
Darwinism - an ideology that many 
considered belonging to the 19th 
century - resurfaced, side by side 


with the strident defence of the 
meritocracy’s false consciousness. 
Along with this, elitist, homophobic, 
racist and violent discourses and 
practices have spread unashamedly 
- the abject manifestations of a 
hierarchical and prejudiced world 
view that expresses the deep social 
cleavages in our society. 

But part of the left fails to point 
out - loud and clear - that the PT’s 
project cannot be defended. While 
we must oppose the jailing of former 
president Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva on 
false corruption charges - pursued by 
members of a political elite which is 
among the most corrupt in the whole 
world - we must not forget that the 
PT attempted to manage the capitalist 
crisis in favour of the banks and at the 
expense of some of the labour and 
welfare rights that Bolsonaro now has 
in his sights. 

The betrayal of the Workers Party 
cannot be justified by anti-fascism. 
The classical popular-front politics 
of class collaboration has paved the 
way to hell. As with the coalition 
government of Spain in 1936 or the 
social democratic administration of 
the Weimar Republic, we are now 
seeing the awful reality in the shape 
of a fascist movement. Middle class 
and even working class support for 
Bolsonaro was driven by a crippling 
economic crisis, combined with 
escalating violent crime: over 70,000 
people were murdered in Brazil in 
2017-18 - more than in the whole 
of the US and EU put together - 
including 6,000 at the hands of the 
police. 

What is to be 
done? 

The statements coming from 
spokesmen for the president are bleak 
and obscure. ‘Reforming’ all welfare, 
shutting down the supreme court 
and even ending Brazil’s basic wage 
policy are among them. 

In the last few days of campaigning 
against the fascist candidacy an 
embryonic and molecular social 
movement was formed from below: 
activists, militants, artists and 
intellectuals took to the streets and 
forced the Bolsonaro team to retreat. 
Women’s movement and trade union 
activists - even the likes of professors’ 
associations - demonstrated their 


social and politically independent 
strength and seemed to open the way 
to reclaiming grassroots politics. The 
squares and avenues were safer when 
people stood their ground, united and 
strong. 

The way out of this terrible 
catastrophe must come through the 
united front tactic. The socialist left 
should be championing this political 
formula without any illusions in 
either Stalinist or social democratic 
politics. We can and must be the 
first ones to denounce the injustice 
behind Lula’s imprisonment and 
the 2016 impeachment of president 
Dilma Roussef. There must be no 
retreat on this. But we should also 
remember that the former ruling 
class must not be trusted in any anti¬ 
fascist front: they are adversaries 
too. 

In addition to the international 
wave of conservatism and axis of 
authoritarianism, we must accept 
that Brazil’s current state can also 
be traced back internally. A chronic 
social antagonism is at the very core 
of all this - a molecular class struggle 
was always present in every pore of 
Brazilian society. Historic political 
instability has taken the form of 388 
years of slavery colonialism and 389 
years of a monarchistic state, and 
resulted in 41 years of an oligarchic 
authoritarian regime and 36 years of 
a semi-fascist dictatorship. 

In today’s Brazilian urban and 
industrial society, the class struggle 
has had a much higher intensity than 
even the still predominantly agrarian 
countries of Asia. The tectonic plates 
of the class struggle move very 
slowly in Brazilian society, but since 
the beginning of the century a deep 
change in the relation of class forces 
and groups has been taking place, 
and this movement - which can be 
summed up as the opening up of a 
whole new political situation - is now 
being reversed into a new reactionary 
stage, with defensive tasks coming to 
the forefront. Bolsonaro personifies 
a political animal of a specific social 
form. But he did not emerge from 
nowhere. Nothing can be achieved 
unless we recognise and reject the 
heritage of the past. 

‘The old world is dying, the new 
is born, and in this twilight monsters 
have emerged. ’ Such a sentiment has 
been circulating widely, including, 
surprisingly, in the works of 
respected intellectuals of this and 
other countries. It has been attributed, 
erroneously, to Antonio Gramsci, 
but the closest Gramsci came to 
saying such a thing was in his Prison 
notebooks : “The crisis consists 
precisely in the fact that the old dies 
and the new cannot be born: in this 
interregnum there are the most varied, 
morbid and bizarre phenomena.” 

Such a sentiment may be 
useful in certain specific historical 
conjunctures. But it is certainly 
not a criterion of actual truth, and 
thus cannot serve the aim of social 
transformation. The theoretical error 
is great, but the political one is even 
greater - Gramsci’s stoic serenity 
would not have tolerated such tragic 
despair • 

Roberto della Santa is professor of 
sociological theory at UFRJ Campus 
Praia Vermelha in Rio de Janeiro 

Notes 

1. www.scribd.com/doc/174724603/Marxism-and- 
Social-Movements-Colin-Barker-Laurence-Cox- 
John-Krinsky-Alf-Gunvald-2013. 

2. https://newleftreview.org/II/1 /perry-ander- 
son-renewals. 
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Re-examining the record 

Jim Creegan rides to the defence of Trotsky’s Lessons of October 



Trotsky slays the capitalist dragon 


uring the centennial year of the 
October revolution, this paper 
featured seven articles by 
Lars T Lih, and one by Jack Conrad, 
expanding upon their at least partly 
shared interpretation of the events of 
1917. 

These articles contain too many 
assertions to take issue with in a single 
reply. But one text at which both writers 
take aim is The lessons of October, 
written by Trotsky in September 
1924 as an extended introduction 
to the third volume of his collected 
works, containing his speeches and 
writings from 1917, then slated for 
publication by the Soviet government. 
Both Lih and Conrad allege that this 
essay is the original source of the so- 
called Trotskyist myths surrounding 
the revolution, dutifiilly repeated by 
historians down the decades. In what 
follows, I will evaluate the claims of 
Jack Conrad concerning the author’s 
motives, and the political significance 
of this work at the time it was written. 
A future article will assess the claims 
of Lih and Conrad concerning the 
originality of Trotsky’s arguments in 
regard to Lenin’s April theses and the 
Bolshevik seizure of power. 

The lessons of October argues that 
Lenin, upon his return to Petrograd in 
April 1917, created an internal crisis 
in the Bolshevik Party, which he 
successfully resolved by reorienting 
the party toward the conquest of power 
seven months later. In recounting this 
history, Trotsky implicitly contrasts 
his own role as the insurrection’s 
principal leader with that of the 
reigning triumvirs of the Bolshevik 
Party in 1924 - Joseph Stalin, who 
played a negligible part, and Gregory 
Zinoviev and Lev Kamenev, both of 
whom publicly denounced Bolshevik 
plans in a Menshevik newspaper on the 
eve of the insurrection. The ‘October’ 
of the title also refers to the ‘German 
October’ of 1923, during which plans 
for a workers’ insurrection were 
aborted in what Trotsky considered a 
missed revolutionary opportunity. 

Jack Conrad avers that, in writing 
Lessons, 

Trotsky had thrown down a political 
gauntlet and other prominent 
members of the Communist Party 
- not least those on the politburo 
and the central committee - piled 
in against him: Gregory Zinoviev, 
Lev Kamenev, Joseph Stalin, Alexei 
Rykov, Nikolai Bukharin, Nadezhda 
Krupskaya, etc. 

Though Trotsky fulsomely 
praised the dead Lenin and spoke 
about “we Bolsheviks”, his aim was 
to attack, to demean Lenin’s closest 
lieutenants. They were hardly 
going to take that lying down. 
And, besides defending their own 
revolutionary records and sense of 
honour, they feared that Trotsky 
might be contemplating staging a 
Bonapartist military coup. He had 
certainly set his sights on replacing, 
or at the very least augmenting, 
Leninism with Trotskyism. 1 

The above passage is breathtaking in 
its lack of historical context. It contains 
no reference to the nearly two-year¬ 
long intra-party disputes that set the 
scene for Lessons, and echoes the 
accusations levelled at the time by the 
triumvirs - that Trotsky initiated an 
unprovoked attack on their political 
reputations out of personal ambition. 
Thus, before examining the contents 
of The lessons of October, it will be 
necessary to recreate, in barest outline, 
the political background against which 
it was written. 


For those readers acquainted with 
the classics from which my narrative 
is drawn - the second volume of Isaac 
Deutscher’s monumental Trotsky 
biography, The prophet unarmed 
(London 1959); EH Carr’s A history 
of Soviet Russia, the interregnum 
(London 1969); and Moshe Lewin’s 
Lenin’s last struggle (New York 1968) 
- what follows will retread familiar 
ground. This article is written mainly 
for the benefit of readers who may 
be less than fully conversant with the 
details of this highly dramatic turning 
point in Soviet history. 

In December of 1922, when a 
series of paralysing strokes forced 
Lenin to retire from active politics 
with uncertain prospects for recovery, 
the question of succession loomed 
in the collective mind of the ruling 
Communist Party, and especially 
of its top leaders. The second most 
prominent Bolshevik, in the eyes of the 
party rank and file, the Soviet masses 
and the world at large, was Leon 
Trotsky. It was he who had headed the 
Military Revolutionary Committee that 
led the October insurrection, and who 
had been the insurrection’s principal 
orator and public face. As Soviet 
commissar of foreign affairs, Trotsky 
had appeared on the global stage as 
leader of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary in 
1918, introducing the Soviet regime to 
the world, and using the negotiations 
as a platform from which to beam 
revolutionary propaganda to the 
masses of the belligerent countries. 
It was Trotsky who had commanded 
the Red Army to victory against 


the whites during the civil war. The 
Soviet government was widely known 
internationally as the Lenin-Trotsky 
regime. Trotsky was thus the most 
obvious candidate to become Lenin’s 
successor. 

Many top-ranking Bolsheviks were, 
however, determined to prevent such 
an outcome. Trotsky was a latecomer to 
the party, having only officially joined 
in the summer of 1917. He had sided 
with the Mensheviks at the famous 
Second Congress of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party in 1903. And, 
though he had separated himself from 
the Menshevik faction the following 
year to act as an independent social 
democrat, Trotsky had remained an 
at-times bitter factional opponent of 
the Bolsheviks during the very years 
of European exile, when Zinoviev and 
Kamenev had functioned as Lenin’s 
dutiful lieutenants. Still harbouring 
memories of factional rancour, 
regarding Trotsky as less than one 
of themselves and perhaps feeling 
eclipsed by his meteoric rise, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev and Stalin secretly agreed to 
act in concert. By deliberating together 
and voting en bloc, the triumvirs could 
dominate the six-man politburo that 
presided over the party, and effectively 
exclude Trotsky from decision-making. 

The motives of the triumvirs may 
have been more personal than political 
at first. But in politics - especially in a 
country that was ruled by a single party, 
through which tensions in the larger 
society necessarily made themselves 
felt - individuals and small groupings 
at the summits of power tended to act 
as magnets for larger social forces. 


Rectify or 
retrench? 

The regime that emerged at the end 
of the civil war was a far cry from 
the proletarian democracy envisioned 
by the Bolsheviks in 1917. The 
soviets, in whose name Lenin’s party 
had taken power, were now little 
more than rubber-stamp bodies for 
decisions taken by Bolshevik leaders 
- the working class base of the soviets 
and the party had been decimated by 
battlefield deaths, transfers of the 
most reliable cadres to the front and 
to administrative posts, and virtual 
starvation in the major cities. The 
exigencies of war had necessitated 
an extreme centralisation of power. A 
systematic ‘red terror’ was launched 
against counterrevolutionaries and 
those who abused their authority 
to commit economic crimes. Not 
only had all non-Bolshevik parties 
been outlawed, but factions were 
prohibited within the party itself by 
a ban introduced by Lenin at the 10th 
Congress in 1921. Lenin then feared 
that the party, increasingly faction- 
ridden, might disintegrate in the 
face of waning Bolshevik support, 
manifested most dramatically in the 
Kronstadt rising. Having concentrated 
enormous power in their hands, a 
privileged stratum of state and party 
apparatchiks were becoming more 
and more accustomed to ruling by 
command. 

Together with Lenin, Trotsky 
had viewed this centralisation as 
necessary due to the extreme peril 
in which the party regime - which 


had emerged as the sole defender of 
the revolution’s gains - found itself. 
But, beginning during the civil war, 
and widening afterwards, a division 
appeared in the party between those 
who regarded the bureaucratic- 
commandist status quo as a situation 
to be corrected, and those who 
viewed it as the norm, to be upheld 
and consolidated. Despite occasional 
lip service to workers’ democracy, 
the triumvirs leaned for support upon 
the apparatus. And, despite his earlier 
opposition to anti-bureaucratic 
groupings within the party - the 
Workers’ Opposition and Democratic 
Centralists - and with much initial 
reluctance and hesitation, Trotsky 
was to place himself at the head 
of the currents within Bolshevism 
that invoked the radical democratic 
hopes of the revolution against the 
increasingly authoritarian drift of the 
1920s Soviet republic. 

The first leading Bolshevik to 
sound the alarm about the dangers 
of bureaucratic degeneration was 
not Trotsky, but the afflicted Lenin. 
His illness perhaps allowed him the 
distance required for a more objective 
look at the Soviet regime and where it 
was headed, and to reverse himself on 
many issues of state and party policy. 
And, in his efforts to rein in the 
apparatus, it was not to his “closest 
lieutenants”, but increasingly to 
Trotsky, that he turned. One factor 
in prompting the triumvirs to form 
a bloc were indications that Lenin 
was moving closer to Trotsky on 
economic issues. 

Trotsky had for some time 
advocated the strengthening of the 
central planning apparatus, Gosplan, 
albeit within the framework of the 
New Economic Policy, against 
the market forces - the small 
peasant producers and profiteering 
middlemen - that the NEP had 
unleashed, and who constituted an 
incipient threat to socialised industry. 
Lenin, along with the triumvirs, had 
opposed him. But in late 1922 Lenin 
became alarmed by a decision of 
the party central committee to relax 
the monopoly on foreign trade, 
which protected the Soviet economy 
from the invasion of cheap western 
goods. He prevailed upon Trotsky 
to have the decision reversed in the 
central committee, which it promptly 
was. Lenin had also come nearer to 
Trotsky’s point of view about the 
need to strengthen central planning 
- also opposed by the triumvirs - 
and wrote a letter to the politburo to 
this effect. In what was to become a 
familiar pattern, the politburo refused 
to publish Lenin’s letter. 

In a private meeting in December 
1922, Lenin, encouraged by their 
joint success in protecting the trade 
monopoly, offered Trotsky an “anti- 
bureaucratic bloc”. Trotsky accepted, 
adding that bureaucratic methods 
had become entrenched not only in 
the state machine, but in the party as 
well, including its highest echelons. 
It hardly needs to be pointed out that 
neither man at this point perceived 
bureaucracy, which was a new 
phenomenon, as the juggernaut it 
would become. Lenin tended to view 
bureaucratic methods as a hold¬ 
over from tsarist days, sill potent 
due to the revolution’s isolation 
and Russia’s extreme economic 
distress and cultural backwardness. 
Both thought the problem could be 
addressed within the confines of the 
then-existing one-party dictatorship, 
by administrative measures from the 
top. 

There were two issues that 
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preoccupied Lenin in the last year 
and a half of his life. One was his 
effort to restructure the party and 
state regimes to make them less 
cumbersome and more competent. 
The other was the nationalities 
question, which concerned the 
status of non-Russian republics, and 
especially Georgia, within the newly 
created Soviet federation. On both 
these questions, Lenin’s initiatives 
ran into delays and resistance from 
the ruling triumvirate. 

Pushing at the outer limits of 
the strict restrictions on political 
activity prescribed by his doctors, 
Lenin conceived a scheme for 
enlarging the party central committee 
and creating a Central Control 
Commission to act as a watchdog 
over the bureaucracy in party and 
government. In furtherance of this 
project, he penned an article, ‘Better 
fewer, but better’, in February 1923, 
intended for immediate publication 
in Pravda, the official party paper. 
It was to be his last article. It 
inveighed against bureaucratic haste 
and high-handedness; it contained 
a criticism of an earlier control 
agency, until recently headed by 
Stalin, the Commissariat of Workers 
and Peasants’ Inspection (known by 
the Russian acronym of Rabkriri), 
which, Lenin wrote, “does not at 
present enjoy the slightest authority” 
and was worse organised than any 
government institution. The jab at 
Stalin was unmistakable to anyone 
acquainted with Kremlin politics. 
Despite insistent demands from 
Lenin and Trotsky that the article 
be published, the triumvirs delayed 
printing it for a month. At one point, 
one of Stalin’s closest collaborators, 
Valerian Kuibyshev, suggested that 
a special single issue of Pravda 
containing the article be printed for 
the sole purpose of showing Lenin as 
proof of publication. 

An even more highly charged issue 
was the status of the Soviet republic 
of Georgia. During the civil war, the 
Red Army had ousted a Menshevik 
government in Tiflis (Tbilisi), 
which had turned the province into 
a staging-ground for the anti-Soviet 
operations of the Entente. In the 
aftermath, however, a dispute arose as 
to the terms under which Georgia was 
to be incorporated in the new Soviet 
federation. Stalin, as commissar of 
nationalities (and himself a Georgian), 
wished simply to ratify the existing 
power of Moscow by incorporating 
the Georgian government into that 
of the Russian federation, along 
with the other Caucasian republics 
of Azerbaijan and Armenia. He also 
favoured outlawing the Georgian 
Mensheviks, as they had been banned 
in Russia. On both these issues, Stalin 
encountered growing resistance 
from the Georgian Bolsheviks, who, 
while agreeing on the necessity of 
close cooperation with Moscow, 
insisted on greater local autonomy 
and questioned the wisdom of a 
Menshevik ban. Stalin, initially 
supported by Lenin, accused the 
Georgian Bolsheviks of ‘nationalist 
deviation’. 

Yet, in the isolation of the small 
Kremlin room to which illness had 
confined him, Lenin became alarmed 
by recent reports. He received 
news that Stalin had ordered the 
entire Georgian Bolshevik central 
committee to leave their posts 
and report to Moscow, in effect 
decapitating the Georgian party 
by fiat; worse still, he heard that 
Stalin’s principal Georgian point 
man, Grigory Ordzhonikidze (also 
a Georgian) had struck one of the 
leaders of the Georgian party in the 
course of a heated argument. Lenin - 
one of whose signature contributions 
to Marxism was his insistence 
on the right of nations to self- 
determination - began to conclude 
that representatives of the central 
government were acting like arrogant 


imperial proconsuls, and re-enacting, 
in the name of Soviet power, a role all 
too familiar in the annals of tsarism: 
that of the Great Russian bully. 
Lenin sent a note to the beleaguered 
Georgians, declaring his support, and 
his intention to prepare notes and a 
speech on their behalf. Moreover, he 
became aware that certain documents 
in a Georgian dossier he had asked 
for had somehow gone missing. 
He began to suspect that Stalin, 
entrusted with the supervision of his 
medical care and convalescence, was 
deliberately controlling his access 
to information for political purposes 
under the guise of restricting his 
activity for health reasons. 

But Lenin suffered further strokes. 
Unable to fight for his positions 
himself, it was once again to Trotsky 
that he entrusted his purpose. He 
sent Trotsky a note, asking him to 
take up his defence of the Georgians 
at the upcoming 12th Congress in 
April 1923, and warning him to avoid 
any “rotten compromise” that Stalin 
might propose. He dashed off another 
note to Stalin, threatening to break 
off all personal relations if he failed 
to apologise for his abusive verbal 
treatment of Lenin’s wife, Krupskaya, 
when she had made inquiries on his 
behalf. 

Most significantly of all, Lenin, in 
January 1923, dictated an addendum 
to his ‘testament’. The document 
was first dictated to his secretaries 
in December 1922 with a view to 
guiding the party in the event of 
his death. It recognised Stalin and 
Trotsky as the two leading members 
of the party, and anticipated the 
danger of a split between them. It 
contained a balanced appraisal of the 
strengths and weaknesses of each: 
Trotsky was the most able member of 
the politburo, but too self-confident 
and overly inclined to administrative 
solutions; Stalin, in his role as general 
secretary, had amassed a great deal of 
power, which he might not know how 
to use. Then, in the later addendum, 
dictated the following month, 
Lenin said that Stalin was too rude, 
and should be removed as general 
secretary. Moshe Lewin, in Lenin is 
last struggle, concludes that the 
addendum was principally a reaction 
to the Georgian affair, about which 
Lenin suspected Stalin of playing him 
false. The implication, though, was 
only too evident: of the two leading 
party members, Lenin was urging 
the removal of one, but not the other. 
Lenin’s testament remained unknown 
to both the triumvirs and Trotsky at 
the time of writing. 

Empty promises 

Trotsky’s performance at the 12th 
Congress in April 1923 represented 
perhaps the greatest failure of 
his political career. Although the 
triumvirs held a decisive majority 
of delegate votes, the congress 
was seething with oppositional 
undercurrents in search of a leader: 
the aggrieved Georgians, adherents of 
tendencies calling for greater internal 
democracy; Nikolai Bukharin, who 
took the side of the Georgians and 
denounced the dictatorship of the 
triumvirs. Yet Trotsky studiously 
avoided an adversarial role . He gave 
not one word of encouragement to 
the malcontents, and limited himself 
to a lengthy (and by all accounts 
masterful) speech on the economy 
and the need to strengthen elements 
of state planning. 

Trotsky had, in the lead-up to 
the congress, completely ignored 
Lenin’s advice to “brook no rotten 
compromise”. When Kamenev, 
having learnt of Lenin’s threat 
to break personal relations with 
Stalin, came to Trotsky begging 
forgiveness, Trotsky was the soul of 
magnanimity: he assured Kamenev 
that an apology from Stalin for his 
abuse of Krupskaya - which Stalin 
quickly delivered - would suffice to 


set things right again. He agreed to 
turn over Lenin’s private notes to 
the politburo, to do with as it saw 
fit. And, most fatally, he agreed to a 
resolution reaffirming the rights of 
national minorities - one which the 
triumvirs were quick to ignore in 
practice - as all that was necessary to 
satisfy Lenin and his concerns over 
the Georgian question and preserve a 
facade of party unity at the congress. 

Trotsky’s abstention calls to 
mind Hamlet, catching Claudius 
in a moment of weakness and 
repentance, and failing to strike the 
fatal blow. No student of Trotsky’s 
career will deny that there was 
about him a certain aloofness that 
made him reluctant, in the words of 
Isaac Deutscher, to descend from 
the “high drama” of the revolution 
to the “low farce” of the succession 
struggle. He also showed signs of the 
“too far-reaching self-confidence” 
that Lenin noted in his testament. 
He may have thought that Lenin’s 
support made him invulnerable, 
and, in his autobiography, said he 
held out the hope that Lenin would 
yet recover. He was also reluctant 
to feed the accusations of personal 
ambition being levelled against 
him. But, whatever his thinking, 
most historians agree that Trotsky, 
at the 12th Congress, missed his 
main chance to mount a formidable 
opposition against Stalin and the 
triumvirs. 

The triumvirs, however, missed no 
chances. They started a whispering 
campaign amongst the delegates, 
unfounded in fact, to the effect that 
Trotsky, in his capacity as head of 
the military, threatened to become a 
Soviet Bonaparte. They whispered 
too that, by advocating the expansion 
of central planning, Trotsky was the 
enemy of the peasant. The triumvirs 
also seized upon the occasion of the 
first congress held without Lenin to 
foster a cult of the stricken leader, 
and presented themselves as his 
faithful disciples and the guardians 
of party unity. They upheld the ban 
on factions, and Zinoviev even went 
so far as to assert that any criticism 
of the leadership was an instance of 
“objective Menshevism”, whether 
or not the critics had any connection 
to actually existing Mensheviks. 
Zinoviev emerged as the point man for 
the triumvirs at the congress, taking 
the lead in chastising oppositional 
elements, thus earning their enmity, 
while Stalin sat modestly in the 
background. 

If the widening rift between 
Trotsky and the triumvirs could up 
to this point have been construed as 
personal rivalry, the sequel to the 
12th Congress can leave no doubt as 
to the political stakes involved. In the 
summer of 1923, economic strikes 
took place in Moscow and Petrograd. 
Members of Workers Truth, some 
of whom were oppositionists in the 
Communist Party, were suspected 
of involvement - they were expelled 
from the party, and a few were briefly 
detained. GPU (secret police) chief 
Felix Dzerzhinsky then demanded 
that the politburo pass a resolution 
requiring party members to report 
the existence of “groupings” that 
were defying the faction ban to 
the GPU. Trotsky wrote a letter of 
protest to the politburo, saying that, 
while loyal party members should 
report illegal activity, a special 
resolution demanding that they do 
so was unnecessary. He pointed 
further to the unhealthy situation in 
the party that made it necessary for 
internal criticism to go underground. 
He decried the pervasive practice 
of choosing local party officers by 
secretarial appointment from above 
- Stalin being the general secretary 
who made the appointments - rather 
than by election from below. This 
method of selection, he argued, had 
created an internal party apparatus 
loyal to the centre rather than to the 


members, and which was stifling 
all internal criticism and debate in 
favour of unthinking obedience. 

A week later, the politburo 
received another letter. It was signed 
by 46 prominent old Bolsheviks, 
some of whom were Trotsky’s close 
associates, and others who had 
belonged the Workers’ Opposition 
and Democratic Centralists. They 
used language similar to Trotsky’s 
in denouncing secretarial patronage 
in the selection of local leaders, but 
went further by demanding an end 
to the 1921 ban on factions. They 
also echoed Trotsky in advocating 
a strengthening of central planning, 
which they claimed the party 
leadership was neglecting despite its 
verbal commitment. 

Isaac Deutscher points out that the 
46 immediately found themselves 
in a Catch 22. Coming together to 
demand an end to the faction ban 
could itself be portrayed as factional 
activity - which it promptly was by 
the triumvirs. But the latter were 
themselves caught off balance. They 
soon found out that the signatories - 
heroes of the revolution and holders 
of important government and party 
posts - were simply too prominent 
to be suppressed by bureaucratic 
measures. When condemnation by 
an enlarged session of the central 
committee called for that purpose - 
and denunciation in party cells of the 
letter, which members were initially 
forbidden to read - only aroused deep 
suspicion in the ranks, the triumvirs 
decided upon a tactical retreat. 
They now threw open the pages of 
Pravda for debate, and permitted 
the circulation of the letter of the 46; 
party cells were also allowed greater 
freedom of discussion, and the 
opposition granted a hearing there. 

The triumvirs were alarmed by 
the response. The opposition caught 
fire, especially in Moscow, where 
the triumvirs were often received 
with derision and outvoted in party 
cells and factories. One third of the 
Moscow garrison of the Red Army 
declared for the opposition. The 
central committee of the Communist 
Youth, and a majority of its cells, 
did likewise. The triumvirs were 
forced to retreat further. Just as they 
had responded to Lenin’s pressure 
on the Georgian question with a 
disingenuous resolution upholding 
the rights of national minorities, 
they now pushed through the 
central committee the New Course 
resolution, for which they obtained 
Trotsky’s vote, lamenting the rise 
of bureaucracy in the party and, 
without lifting the faction ban, 
supposedly signalling a rebirth of 
party democracy. And, just as they 
had no intention of carrying out their 
earlier resolution on the nationalities 
question, the triumvirs belied their 
anti-bureaucratic words by their 
deeds. One of Trotsky’s closest 
allies, and second in command of 
the October insurrection, Vladimir 
Antonov-Ovseenko, was now 
removed as chief political commissar 
of the Red Army, and the central 
committee of the Communist Youth 
was dissolved and replaced by 
appointees of the secretariat. 

Trotsky was, however, able to 
publish a series of articles in Pravda, 
which, together with a letter to party 
meetings written at the same time, 
were collected into a pamphlet 
entitled The new course. Deutscher 
is justified in his claim that The new 
course contains “in a nutshell most of 
the ideas which at once became the 
hallmark of ‘Trotskyism’” 2 - at least 
in regard to the regime question. 

Here, Trotsky first clearly asserts 
that bureaucracy is more than 
“the aggregate of the bad habits 
of officeholders”. It is a “social 
phenomenon, in that it is a definite 
system of administration of people 
and things”, 3 belonging to a particular 
stratum of Soviet society and having 


its deepest roots in the state apparatus. 
He goes on to identify the main 
supporters of bureaucratism in the 
party with those who claimed authority 
in the name of ‘Old Bolshevism’: ie, 
the triumvirs. He then proceeds to 
reprove their characteristic traits and 
methods: the claims to infallibility, 
the expectation of servility from the 
young and those beneath them in 
the hierarchy, and fear of initiative 
from below; their tendency to paint 
every internal difference of opinion 
as a fundamental divergence in class 
outlook; their inclination to employ 
empty phrases and arid formulas 
in place of creative thinking, and 
to turn Leninism into an exercise 
in scholastic, decontextualised 
quotation-mongering rather a body of 
critical thought: 

Out of the party with passive 
obedience, mechanical levelling 
by the authorities, with suppression 
of personality, with servility, with 
careerism! A Bolshevik is not 
merely a disciplined person: he 
is a person who in each case and 
on each question forges a firm 
opinion of his own and defends it 
courageously and independently, 
not only against his enemies, but 
inside his own party. 4 

The new course gained for Trotsky the 
instant adhesion of anti-bureaucratic 
currents. With it he had - belatedly, 
but unmistakably - stepped into 
the role of leader of the opposition, 
and exposed himself further to the 
torrents of obloquy that were already 
beginning to descend upon him, 
and have clung to his name like a 
lingering infection in the eyes of 
some detractors to this day. 

Anathema 

The triumvirs were incapable 
of challenging Trotsky in open 
and honest debate. They rather 
responded in the typical manner of 
oligarchs determined to preserve 
their power in the face of damning, 
unanswerable truths: with innuendo, 
distortion and outright calumny. 
They played upon the understandable 
bewilderment, even indignation, of 
younger rank-and-file members at 
hearing the leaders of their party 
taxed with bureaucratic abuse. They 
charged Trotsky with being a petty 
bourgeois individualist, attempting 
to undermine the unity of the party 
and incite the youth against the old 
guard out of personal ambition. 
They dredged up, in selective and 
truncated form, his past differences 
with Lenin. They alleged that he 
underestimated the peasantry, and 
had not fully absorbed the traditions 
of Bolshevism, remaining at heart a 
semi-Menshevik. 

This phase of the anti-Trotsky 
campaign was in full flood in 
January 1924, when Trotsky - en 
route to Baku for a southern vacation 
advised by his doctors as a cure for 
recurring fevers - received word of 
Lenin’s death. Inquiring of Stalin 
whether or not to return to Moscow 
for the funeral, Stalin wired back that 
Trotsky could not get back in time for 
the funeral, to be held the next day, 
and advised him to continue on his 
southern journey. In fact, the funeral 
was held several days later, and 
would have given Trotsky ample time 
to return. His conspicuous absence at 
the elaborately staged obsequies fed 
the rumour mill and allowed Stalin 
to give the main funeral oration, and 
the triumvirs once again to present 
themselves as Lenin’s true disciples 
and heirs. 

The 13th Congress was held 
in May 1924. In preparation, the 
central committee assembled to hear 
for the first time Lenin’s testament, 
which they received in stunned 
silence. Stalin, whose removal Lenin 
demanded from the grave, was 
saved by Zinoviev and Kamenev, 
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who assured the other members 
that Stalin had corrected the defects 
that had turned Lenin against him, 
and implored him to remain as 
general secretary. Over the protest 
of Lenin’s widow, Krupskaya, the 
central committee decided against the 
release of the testament to the party 
membership or to the assembled 
delegates at the coming congress; 
only the heads of delegations were 
to be discretely informed. Trotsky, 
perhaps still sensitive to accusations 
of personal ambition, remained silent 
during these deliberations. 

The 13th Congress, unlike the 
12th, presented no challenge to the 
triumvirs. Stalin had used the very 
powers of appointment decried by 
Trotsky in The new course to weed 
out oppositionists and secure the 
selection of machine-loyal delegates. 
The congress was, in Deutscher’s 
words, “an orgy of denunciation”. 5 

Trotsky, however, was still 
restrained by unqualified party 
patriotism. It was, after all, the 
Bolsheviks that had been the only 
party in the world to lead a successful 
proletarian revolution. And it was the 
Bolsheviks who saw themselves as 
the sole guardians of the revolution’s 
gains in a country with a non-socialist 
peasant majority, a disintegrated 
working class and a shattered 
economy. Trotsky did not regard 
the maintenance of party unity as 
unimportant, and refused to go as far 
as the 46 in demanding an end to the 
ban on factions and groupings. But 
rising to answer his accusers, he said: 

Comrades, none of us wishes to 
or can be right against the party. 
In the last instance the party is 
always right, because it is the 
only historic instrument which the 
working class possesses for the 
solution of its fundamental tasks 
... The English have a saying: ‘My 
country, right or wrong’. With 
much greater justification we can 
say, ‘My party, right or wrong’ - 
wrong on certain partial, specific 
issues or at certain moments .. , 6 

It was these partial wrongs that 
Trotsky said he was seeking to rectify, 
completely within the framework of 
a party discipline that now demanded 
he cease all oppositional activity. 
Yet Zinoviev was not satisfied with 
his declarations of loyalty or his 
acceptance of these restrictions. 
For the first time in party history, 
he demanded that Trotsky recant 
his criticisms before the congress. 
Krupskaya, while not supporting 
Trotsky’s views, protested that such 
a demand was psychologically and 
politically insupportable. For his part, 
Trotsky refused to capitulate: 

... nothing would be easier than 
to say before the party that all 
these criticisms and all these 
declarations, warnings and 
protests were mistaken from 
beginning to end. I cannot say so, 
however, because, comrades, I do 
not think so. 7 

Consolidating 

victory 

The next move of the triumvirs was to 
carry the anti-Trotsky campaign into 
the Communist International, headed 
by Gregory Zinoviev. Zinoviev 
demanded, and ultimately obtained, 
a condemnation of Trotsky by the 
Comintern executive, over the initial 
objections of the Polish and French 
parties. The docility in this affair of the 
Comintern - once an equal association 
of courageous and independent- 
minded revolutionaries - can only be 
explained by the failure of the October 
revolution to spread to the rest of 
Europe, and especially Germany, on 
which the Bolsheviks had pinned their 
highest hopes. The debacle of the 
carefully planned German insurrection 


of 1923 is beyond the scope of this 
article. But its defeat, combined 
with earlier Finnish, Hungarian and 
Italian reversals, clearly sapped the 
self-assurance of foreign communist 
leaders, making them less confident in 
their own abilities, and more inclined 
to follow Moscow’s lead. 

The ruling triumvirate took full 
advantage of this situation, using 
it to expand its ability to promote 
and demote foreign leaders much in 
the same way that Stalin, as general 
secretary, used his broad powers 
of appointment to select his own 
loyalists as local party chiefs and 
conference delegates. The triumvirs 
were quick to blame the failure of the 
German revolution on the head of that 
country’s party, Heinrich Brandler, 
who was quickly deposed. Though 
by no means uncritical of Brandler, 
Trotsky registered a protest against 
the Comintern executive acting as a 
“guillotine” for foreign leaders. 

Back in Russia, the triumvirs 
announced the ‘Lenin Levy’ - a 
mass recruitment of 240,000 new 
workers to the party in honour of the 
departed leader. Trotsky, it is true, had 
urged the expansion of working class 
membership as a counterweight to 
the party’s increasing preponderance 
of administrators and technicians. 
But, where Trotsky had cautioned 
that new proletarian recruits be 
carefully screened for leadership 
ability and political consciousness, 
the triumvirs threw open the doors 
indiscriminately to inexperienced and 
untutored workers from the factory 
bench, calculating - correctly - that 
these novices would prove pliable 
to directions from on high. With this 
move, the triumvirs perfected a well- 
rehearsed technique: appearing to 
address genuine anti-bureaucratic 
grievances, while in fact strengthening 
the grip of the bureaucracy. 

And to this stratagem a new 
one was added. The triumvirs now 
introduced into the history of October 
1917 a previously unheard of political 
body - absent from any contemporary 
account - called the “revolutionary 
centre”, which supposedly directed the 
insurrection, and which was headed 
by Stalin. Just as Stalin, encountering 
frictions with Krupskaya, was to 
remark that the party leadership could 
“find Lenin a new widow”, so he 
and his collaborators now contrived 
to find a replacement for the body 
that actually directed the rising - the 
Military Revolutionary Committee, 
headed by Leon Trotsky. What 
Trotsky was to call “the Stalin school 
of falsification” had made its debut. 

Lessons in context 

We finally arrive, by way of a lengthy 
historical detour, at the starting point 
of this article: Trotsky’s The lessons of 
October , written in September 1924. 
The detour was necessary to counter 
the impression created by Jack Conrad 
that this essay was conceived by 
Trotsky for the petty, personal motive 
of inflating his reputation at the 
expense of “Lenin’s loyal lieutenants”, 
instead of what it was: an episode in 
an unfolding conflict over the nature 
and direction of the Soviet state and 
its governing party. Far from initiating 
an attack on “old Bolsheviks” and 
their honour, Trotsky rose to defend 
his own historical reputation against a 
swelling tide of innuendo and outright 
falsehood. 

Muzzled by the faction ban and 
‘party discipline’ from openly arguing 
his positions before the party or 
the people, could he be faulted for 
turning to recent history - the only 
medium left to him for expressing 
his views? Constantly cast under 
suspicion for his Menshevik past and 
pre-1917 differences with Lenin, can 
he be accused of self-promotion by 
pointing out that the ultimate test of a 
revolutionary is not past organisational 
differences, but the revolution? Or that 
in the defining moment, he, Trotsky, 


had demonstrated the audacity and 
clarity of vision which his accusers 
notoriously lacked? Jack Conrad 
reverses the roles of accuser and 
accused, only to disparage the accused 
for mounting a forceful defence. 

The principal argument of The 
lessons of October is that the triumvirs 
- for whom Trotsky remained at best 
a partially reconstructed Menshevik - 
themselves pursued in October 1917 
a quasi-Menshevik line of pressuring 
the provisional government to the left, 
and that a sharp intervention by Lenin 
was required to reposition the party for 
the seizure of power. I shall consider 
in a future article the accuracy of Lars 
Lih’s and Jack Conrad’s contention 
that The lessons of October is the 
original and uncorroborated source of 
this account. 

But I would also suggest 
that a broader issue of historical 
verisimilitude is at stake - one that 
counterposes the ability to penetrate 
beneath the surface of events to the 
tendency to adapt to prevailing moods 
and circumstances. Trotsky’s principal 
adversaries in 1924 - Zinoviev, 
Kamenev and Stalin - were leaders of a 
revolutionary party. Yet their response 
to the February revolution was a 
somewhat more left-slanted version of 
support for the then widely acclaimed, 
classless ‘revolutionary democracy’ 
that had toppled the tsar. Exhibiting a 
similar adaptive mentality seven years 
later, they embraced the prevailing 
bureaucratic power configuration that 
had evolved as a result of the civil 
war and the revolution’s isolation. To 
them, the existing methods were most 
effective in ‘getting things done’; the 
compatibility of such methods with 
the proletarian democracy for which 
the revolution had been carried out, 
or the prospects for world revolution 
on which it had staked its future, were, 
at best, secondary considerations, 
and, when invoked against prevailing 
practices, wilful obstruction. 

This pragmatism also found a 
reflection in the image of themselves 
and their regime. If unquestioning 
obedience is the most efficient 
way to produce results, those who 
issue the orders rely not only upon 
coercion, but also tend to legitimate 
their authority by presenting their 
decisions as unfailingly correct, and 
themselves as possessing a monopoly 
of revolutionary wisdom. Trotsky 
noted this tendency in later official 
accounts of the Red Army during the 
civil war: 

... you would think that there are 

only heroes in our ranks; that every 


W hile the final week of our 
October fighting fund was 
not spectacular - an extra £190 
was received - the fact that we 
well and truly exceeded our 
£1,750 target is certainly a cause 
for celebration. 

In fact the final total was a 
magnificent £2,246, which, if 
this result is anything to go by, 
certainly augurs well for the 
future of the Weekly Worker. 
There were eight standing orders, 
ranging from £10 (from AR, 
JM, RL, VP and SS), through 
£15 (GT), to BL’s £30 and JT’s 
£50. In addition to his £10 SO, 
comrade AR added another fiver 
via PayPal - although the most 
generous donor via that method 
this week was DG, who donated 
£50 on top of his usual standing 
order earlier in the month. Finally 
comrade OG added £20 to her 
resubscription cheque and, as a 


soldier bums with a desire to fight; 
that the enemy is always superior 
in numbers; that all our orders 
are reasonable and appropriate to 
the occasion; that the execution is 
always brilliant.. , 8 

It was only a projection into the 
recent past of the triumvirs’ self- 
proclaimed infallibility in 1924 to 
present the Bolsheviks of 1917 as 
a similarly unified party, led by an 
all-knowing, quasi-deified Lenin, 
with themselves as his faithful 
apostles, pursuing a straight and 
unerring course toward the conquest 
of power. Unfortunately, Lars T 
Lih’s and Jack Conrad’s talk of 
the “fully armed” Bolsheviks of 
1917 augments this salutary myth - 
instantly recognisable as dubious to 
anyone with a genuine sense of what 
revolutions are like. Revolutions are 
the volcanic eruptions of history, 
leaving no accustomed routines 
or habits of thought undisturbed, 
including those of revolutionaries. 

The Bolsheviks would have to have 
been a hermetically sealed vessel of 
timeless Marxist truth to have greeted 
the maelstrom of October with the 
undivided resolution that Lih and 
Conrad credit them with. Leaving 
to one side the specific views of 
individual Bolsheviks, which account 
makes more intuitive sense: the 
triumvirate-Lih-Conrad narrative of 
Bolshevik infallibility; or Trotsky’s 
portrayal of a party of human beings, 
with varying shades of opinion and 
individual dispositions, organically 
connected to the society around them, 
attempting to find their bearings 
amid events unfolding with mercurial 
speed, and rising to the occasion only 
as the result of an internal crisis? 

Elementary social realism 
is as important an antidote to 
heroic legends as detailed factual 
knowledge. It too should weigh in 
determining whether Lih and Conrad 
have ‘put the record straight’ - or 
only succeeded in adding to historical 
fictions a little too close for comfort 
to Stalinist hagiography • 

Jim Creegan can be reached at 
egyptianarch@gmail.com. 

Notes 

1. ‘Putting the record straight’ Weekly Worker 
November 9 2017. 

2.1 Deutscher The prophet unarmed pi 19. 

3. L Trotsky The challenge of the left opposition 
(1923-25) New York 1975, p91. 

4. Ibid pi27. 

5.1 Deutscher The prophet unarmed pi 38. 

6. Ibid pi39. 

7. Ibid pi39. 

8. Quoted ibid pi20. 


result, we ended up £496 over 
target. 

However, things are not all 
rosy. Our printers are just about 
to change premises, which means 
they will be out of action for a 
few weeks. That in turn means 
we may incur substantial extra 
costs from whoever steps in on a 
temporary basis. It’s for situations 
like this that we need to build up 
some reserves over and above our 
usual running costs. 

But let’s not be pessimistic. Our 
readers and supporters certainly 
did a fantastic job in supporting 
the paper they know plays a vital 
role in fighting for the Marxist 
party we desperately need it • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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All not rosy 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and fonn temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Hold 
elected 
DSA reps to 
account 


Interesting times 

The American midterm elections are an index of political crisis, argues Paul Demarty 



Changing electoral forces 


I t would be rather a stretch to call 
recent terrorist incidents in America 
‘surprising’. We have had - in quick 
succession - the foiled mailing of pipe 
bombs to various American Democrat 
types, from Hillary Clinton to George 
Soros and Robert de Niro, and an all- 
American gun massacre at a Pittsburgh 
synagogue. 

A liberal, reform-Jewish place of 
worship, the Tree of Life had apparently 
incurred the ire of the anti-Semitic, 
white-supremacist prime suspect, Robert 
Bowers, for not only being a Jewish place 
of worship, but supporting initiatives of the 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society - a charity 
dedicated to assisting refugees in making 
new lives in America. 

The bombs, meanwhile, seem to be 
the work of one Cesar Sayoc, who was 
quickly arrested and charged in Florida. 
Sayoc’s personal history is one ofbouncing 
between dead-end jobs and attempts to run 
his own business. He appears to have been 
living in the van where he was arrested, 
having become estranged from his mother, 
with whom he lived before. He might 
have severe mental health problems. He is 
certainly very fond of the current president, 
though his little stunt cannot have done 
Donald Trump any favours. 

Both these crimes now bundle about in 
the characteristically American purgatory 
of whether they are to be counted as 
‘terrorist’ or not. Liberals and lefts in the 
States tend to view the conservative and 
wobbly centrist tendency to talk about 
these kinds of incidents as ‘lone wolf 
attacks by random lunatics in a very 
different light. The fact that every last 
bomb planted in the name of the liberation 
of the global ummah, from no matter how 
alienated an individual, gets hoovered up 
into the prosecutor’s amroury in the ‘war 
on terror’ is proof that ‘anti-terrorism’ is 
merely a cover for anti-Islam bigotry and 
racism. 

There is certainly something in this, 
although it seems on the face of it that 
imperialism rather than racism lies beneath 
the double standard. On the other hand, 
there does seem to be a real difference 
- not moral, but factual - here. It seems 
to be far more overwhelmingly the case 
that rightwing terrorists in America do act 
essentially alone. 

We have painted a rather sad picture 
of Sayoc; as for Bowers, let us quote a 
CNN journalist on the scene in Pittsburgh: 
“What is most terrifying about Robert 
Bowers is what an unassuming, placid 
exterior he presented to his friends, people 
who lived near him; and just how deep the 
hatred and anger ran privately in this man.’ ’ 
Does this sound somehow familiar! 
Have we heard this story before? Surely 
we have - there are few enough examples 
of exemplary acts of racist or far-right 
terror in this period that are conducted by 
organised groupings as such. Very much 
more pre-eminent among the Islamists are 
groups, even incompetent local cliques. 
It is not so much the brown skin or the 
muezzin call that dominates the mental 
image of the terrorist, but the idea of the 
cell, the invisible conspiracy. But who will 
be convicted along with Robert Bowers 
for conspiracy? 

This mismatch in collectivity might 


be just a matter of media bias. But it 
seems more likely to be an effect of wider 
American culture on its ethnic majority. 
The US political system is Bonapartist: 
the monarchical president is duplicated 
in every state governor and city mayor. 
First-past-the-post elections have the 
usual effect of driving towards two 
unwieldy, unsympathetic megaparties. 
The pervasive open primaries, moreover, 
make party membership a largely 
symbolic matter; thus the parties are 
essentially bureaucratically engineered 
electoral lists. There is actually very little 
to do in American politics if you are not a 
professional politician, or at least aspiring 
to be one - or someone with a lot of money 
to spread around 

The result is a lack of forms of authentic 
political collectivity, and so - in the first 
instance - the displacement into religious¬ 
reactionary forms. That may be, in the 
American context, evangelical, moral- 
majority Christianity (or for that matter 
Catholic agitation against abortion, gay 
rights, etc), or in some cases identification 
with the global religious struggle of al- 
Qa’eda, Islamic State and friends. But that 
is a very particular kind of match; it does 
not suit everyone, and there is the risk 
that the shame of failure and the sense of 
injustice become poisonously privatised, 
returning acts of vigilante violence. The 
dishonesty in the ‘terrorist versus lone 
wolf presentation is the implication that 
Islam has a terrorism ‘problem’, whereas 
the lone wolves are merely random 
lunatics. In reality, they are as American as 
muscle cars and Thunderbird wine. 

Context 

This brings us back to the political 
context. This round of midterm 
elections are not, to understate the 
case, without interest. Though the 
US constitution outlines different 
roles and rights to the executive and 
legislative branches of government, 
the primary choice on offer to 
voters is about the executive, even 


when officially the reverse is the 
case. Rarely has this been more 
true; these midterms are interpreted 
as a referendum on Trump, with 
a rather apocalyptic air hanging 
over proceedings. It is this acrid 
atmosphere that gives us our Tone 
wolves’, who in turn add to the 
stench. 

There are, naturally, conspiracy 
theorists who believe that these 
crimes are ‘false flag’ operations to 
smear the president and upset his 
national revolution. Though plainly 
unfounded, they at least correspond 
with one’s ‘natural’ intuition that 
far-right violence will not play to 
Trump’s advantage. While he rapidly 
condemned the attacks, he is clearly 
on the defensive; and he insistently 
downplays his own influence on 
Sayoc in favour of his mental 
illness. This is not a president who 
likes to spend time on the defensive, 
however, and he is also promising 
to abolish birthright citizenship by 
executive order, in order to gird the 
loins of his core vote. 

For the time being, things look 
pretty finely poised; the statistics 
wonks reckon that the House will 
fall to the Democrats and the Senate 
stay in the hands of the Republicans, 
though the success rate of wonkdom 
is pretty poor at this point. If 
that does turn out to be the case, 
however, Trump’s domestic agenda 
will be hampered; but it will not 
be enough to scare the ‘Grand Old 
Party’ into impeaching him. For, 
while more ‘traditional’ Republican 
types were happy to denounce 
Trump on the campaign trail, the 
reality of his presidency has given 
them no incentive to abandon him. 
Most significantly, he has woilost his 
base, and the swathes of evangelicals 
disgusted by his uncouthness and 
moral laxity that were conjectured to 
exist in the far-off days of October 


2016 have melted into thin air. The 
result is that GOP congressmen fear 
to oppose him, for his acolytes can 
easily replace them in primaries 
with true believers. It would take a 
truly seismic electoral rebuke to give 
them courage, and that is exactly 
what is not on the cards. 

It has been common for the 
best part of a decade for the 
American establishment to lament 
the ‘polarisation’ of politics. That 
situation effectively gave us Trump’s 
candidacy, based on an omnivorously 
unfocused story of national decline 
that takes in the balance of trade, the 
sexual prowess of politicians and 
the violence of tackles permitted in 
American football. By the end of the 
presidential campaign, there were 
reports that many Republican voters 
considered his opponent, Hillary 
Clinton, to be a demon - as in the 
sulphurous spawn of the Accuser 
himself. 

From our point of view, this 
polarisation is both real and fake. 
It is real, in that it concerns real 
issues especially of personal liberty 

- abortion rights, equal treatment of 
homosexual and heterosexual love, 
and so on - and that it is sincere. 
It is fake, in that there is a certain 
displacement going on; the problem 
with seeing Clinton as a demon is 
not only that it is - in point of fact 

- very likely false (and by extension 
the ever-longer list of conspiracy 
theories about her popular on the 
American right), but that there are 
very real reasons to distrust her, and 
the self-enriching political caste she 
represents so well - none of which 
are the ones actually imputed to her. 
Thus the right believes nonsensical 
fantasies, which on its own is well 
enough for the left; but the left rallies 
behind Clinton. Because she cannot 
shake the mistrust, however, it does 
not actually work. Vote Clinton, get 
Trump ... 

The paradoxical result is that, 
while landmark decisions like gay 
marriage have gone the way of 
American progressives recently, 
everything seems somehow under 
worse threat than before. Neoliberal 
Democrats have proven themselves 
unable to forge the new consensus of 
cosmopolitan, capital-friendly pro¬ 
imperialism so ably exemplified by 
Hillary Clinton. The one advantage 
that she had over Bernie Sanders in 
the primaries - besides the blatant 


partisanship of the party machine 
- was that she could actually beat 
Donald Trump. But she did not. 

Left 

The silver lining of this electoral 
cycle, then, is that there really is 
some kind of leftwing resurgence 
going on in the Democratic ranks. 
The most prominent index of that is 
the selection of several candidates 
from the ranks of the Democratic 
Socialists of America - a long¬ 
standing social democratic ginger 
group thrust to prominence by 
association with Sanders. Three 
candidates for the House and one for 
the Senate have won their primaries; 
Rashida Tlaib is unopposed in her 
Michigan district, and so - barring 
some calamity - will certainly be 
elected. Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez, 
who sensationally unseated an 
incumbent, is expected to win her 
race too. 

In spite of the DSA’s many 
political flaws, this is a most 
welcome development. A far worse 
outcome than the election of Trump 
to the presidency - hell, even the 
re-election of Trump two years 
hence - would have been wasting 
the Sanders surge and going back 
to zero. It is probably true that we 
have the acute directionlessness of 
Democratic ‘moderates’ to thank for 
this as much as leftwing initiative, 
yet that crisis of the right is long 
overdue, and it is most pleasing to 
see them on the back foot. 

This turn of events poses practical 
issues for the DSA - not just the hard 
core who have ploughed a lonely 
furrow since the days of Michael 
Harrington, but the new recruits that 
have doubled its number in the last 
two years. Foremost among them is 
an old sore point on the socialist left: 
you can get Tlaib and Ocasio-Cortez 
into Congress, but can you keep 
them once they are there? Lobbyists 
prowl the halls; deals are struck; 
who signs off? Shall America’s 
‘socialists’ rise to the challenge of 
the times, and offer an alternative 
centre of political authority to the 
failed state that is the Democratic 
National Committee? If so, it must 
be able to impose discipline on its 
elected representatives, and not 
merely bask in the feel-good glow of 
their election • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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